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CHARIVARIA. 

“Orner Kings,” says The Daily News, | 
speaking of the Ruler of Bulgaria, “ have | 
climbed their thrones on pedestals of | 
corpses. He may boast he only uses 
those already dead.” But may not the 
reason be that living corpses are scarce 
in these decadent days ? 

* * 


The impending formation of yet 
another Club is announced. It is, we 
hear, to be called The ————————— 


of the tides. 
| west in winter. 


/companies that run to the Cape. 


Herr Hecker has discovered that the 
solid surface of the globe submits to 
periodical oscillations analogous to those 
South Africa, for instance, 
tilts to the east in summer and to the 
This statement has at 
present had no effect upon the steamship 
They 
are maintaining a uniform fare for all 
seasons. 

* * 


a 
A resolution has been passed in favour 





afraid that it is the poor devils of lus- 
bands who will have to go about in 
shreds and patches—if their wives’ bills 
are to be paid. 


“The slipper trade,” we read, “ has 
experienced a lengthy depression,. but 
several mills have now received large 
orders.” ° One hears so much of the 
desertion of homes at night-time in 
favour of hotels and restaurants that it 
is nice to think that the domestic fire- 

~ === side is at last coming 





Junior Monarchs’ Club, | 
and its first members, | f 
we understand, will con- | 
sist of the Kine or Spam, | 
the Kixe or Portveat, | 
and the Emperor oF | 
CHINA. 

* * 

* 

By the by it is in- 
teresting to note how 
thoroughly anglicised 
Kine ALronso and Kine 
ManoeL have become. 
The Daily Mail tells us 
that when the two young 
potentates went for a 
walk together they were 
in the highest spirits, | 
and “‘caused amusement | 
by exchanging hats.” 


* * 
* 








With reference to the | 
proposed abolition of 
the House of Lords a 
legitimate complaint 
reaches us from a young 
peer. He protests that 
the uncertainty of the 
situation is ruining busi- 
ness. He is anxious to 
find a wealthy American 
bride, but his future 
is so hazy that he is 
experiencing unprece- 
dented difficulties. 


* * 
7 





P\r re? Pee nw Tee ae of 





|into fashion again. 
* * 


* 
From Hyéres comes 
the news that a navvy 
flung a. British Colonel 
into the river last week 
because he remonstrated 
with the man for teas- 
ing his dog. The local 
authorities, to whom the 
Colonel complained, and 
who are anxious to do 
everything possible to 
promote the comfort of 
their guests, are taking 
the matter up, and pro- 
pose, we hear, to erect 
notice - boards on tlie 
banks of the stream in- 
structing the aborigines 
not to throw away 
visitors. 








* 
The Poet Laureate 
has written an Ode to 
| Suakspeare for the com- 
memoration service at 
Southwark Cathedral. 
Say what you may about 
A. A., he is conspicu- 
ously free from that 
petty jealousy which is 
such an ugly character- 
istic of some writers. 
* * 


As we go to press it 
is rumoured that the 
Government has decided 











Every day one hears 
of decaying industries. 
To judge by the follow- '———— 
ing advertisement which appears in The | 
Liverpool Echo, even Banking is not 
what it was :— 

“ Bankine.—Youth, to make do2gh and mould.” 





* 

It is stated in the Isle of Man that 
Mr. H——- C——— (we suppress his name, 
as this distinguished author's dislike of 
publicity is well known) intends to stand 
for the House of Commons. If this 
report be true it is thought that it may 
have the effect of inducing Miss M—-— 
C—— (name also suppressed) to abandon 
her policy of self-effacement and to 
agitate for the right of women to sit in 


** OOTBALL KNICKERS FOR SMALL BOY ? 
BALL KNICKERS FOR THIS LADY, PLEASE.” 





Parliament. 


Yes, Mapam. Mar. Jones, rorwarp! 


to exclude the United 
States from its calcula- 
—_——'tion of the Two Next 


Foor- 








of an Age Limit for the Clergy. It is 
hoped that this may be followed by an 
Age Limit for Sermons. 


* A 
The Belfast stipendiary magistrate is 


experiencing some difliculty in deciding, 
in a matter affecting the service of a 
summons, whether or not gaol can be 
considered a ‘“‘ place of abode.” The 
magistrate evidently has forgotten Mr. 
Puneh’s drawing which depicts a lady 
about to enter a Black Maria, and saying 
‘““Home!”’ to the driver. 
* * 
‘ = * 9) 
** Are women to patch this season ? 
asks Z'he Lady’s Pictorial. We are 





Greatest Powers standard. If this be so, 

it will bea cruel blow to American amour 

propre, and ill-feeling is bound to ensue. 
* * 

Yet another rumour is to the effect 
that only four Dreadnoughts are to be 
laid down this year, but that two of 
these are to be named William and 
Mary and Victoria and Albert so that 
ignorant foreigners may imagine we are 
laying down six vessels. 








“Mr. Alexander Cross was absent unpaired. 
There was no cross voting.” —Glasgow Herald. 
Mr. Cross, having no namesake in the 
House, should be more careful. 
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THE RIGHT MAN IN THE WRONG PLACE. 
An Affectionate Apostrophe to the Chief Secretary for Ireland. 


Fut often bas the irony of Fate 
Furnished me food for ruminant reflection, 
But never more than when I contemplate, 
With a detached but most profound dejection, 
How square a thing you are, AUGUSTINE, 
And how cylindrical the hole that you’ve been thrust in. 


Born and bred up to woo the arts of peace, 
Endowed by Nature with a flair for letters, 
A prophet of the age when strife shall cease 
And Liberty discard her loathsome fetters— 
Fate, by a most superb vagary, 
Elected you Professor of Constabulary. 


Thus on your laurelled head the duty lies 
To check a local taste for gore and arson, 
For harrying oxen, cutting food-supplies, 
And-other foibles catalogued by Carson : 
Pathetic signs (or so you read ’em ?) © 
Of simple, childlike natures groping after Freedom. 


Your touching faith in that distressful isle 
Bids you ignore the only real corrective. 
Men urge the Crimes Act : thereupon you smile, 
Pleading that love is far, far more effective ; 
“It’s kindness does it!” you retort, 
Having no heart to spoil the native’s homely sport. 


And yet the case, however light your vein, 
Is slow to lend itself to humorous patter, 
Your most engaging gift. And then, again 
(Though this, I take it, is a smaller matter), 
Your conscience, being fairly godly, 
Must recognise that it’s behaving rather oddly. 


Then why not timely drop the futile quest ? 
Come back to your old loves! we want more Obiter 
Dieta to dote on, want you at your best, 
There in the deep field, letting off the lob-hitter ;— 
Cricket and books and wit that’s rare ! 
And send your dusty politics—well, you know where ! 


No one whose speeci is worth the pains to hear 
Would call you coward, you who took the burden 
Twice of a task forlorn, with light-heart cheer, 
Smilingly hopeless of the victor’s guerdon ! 
And that reminds me—one last word :— 
Don’t be a Peer ; it really would be too absurd ! 
0. S. 





Science Notes. 
Tue THREATENED Stump in MoonsHINe. 


Sir Georce Darwim’s prediction that the moon, once part 
of our earth, will recede to a greater distance, has given a 
considerable impulse to the manufacture of coon-songs and 
other minor poetry dealing with an orb in which the interest 
of the reading public is likely before long to decline materially. 


Tue Restinc Ciasses. 


The official statement that the pace of the earth’s rotation 
is decreasing, and that eventually every day will be fifty-five 
times as long as the present allowance of twenty-four hours, 
is viewed with favour by Trades Unionists, who hope by 
that time to have secured a general eight-hours working-day, 
which will leave an ample margin of 1312 hours per diem 





CROSS-EXAMINATIONS FOR THE HOME; 
Or, Litrte Artuur’s Roap To KNow ence. 
(Little Arthur, aged 12; his sister Mabel, aged 18.) 


Little Arthur. I say, Mabs. 

Mabel. Yes, Arthur, what is it ? 

L. A. Didn’t you say you wanted votes for women ? 
Mabel. Of course I do; end so do all women who are 
worthy of the name ; and we shall get them, too. 

L. A. Oh, but I say, I heard Mamma say she didn’t want 
to vote; and she said a lot of other things, Mabs, you know 
she did. Isn’t Mamma—— 

Mabel. Oh, Mamma; she’s different. 

L. A. But she’s a woman all right, isn’t she? And we 
ought to do what Mamma wants, oughtn’t we ? 

Mabel. Yes, yes, of course, in most things; but Mamma 
hasn’t thought about these things; she’s got so many other 
things to do; and then she has the old-fashioned ideas. 

L. A. Then is it only new-fashioned people who want 
votes for women? Because it says (referring to newspaper) 
that some of the ladies arrested last time were not at all 
young. Some of them were more than forty. Aren’t they 
old-fashioned ? 

Mabel. I’m afraid you’re too young to understand these 
things. 

L.A. Yes, Mabs; but I should like to try, you know. 
Papa told me to try. 

Mabel. Yes, Arty, that’s quite right. 
and I'll help you. 

L. A. Thank you, Mabs. 
Mabel. Yes, dear. 

L. A. Why do you want a vote, Mabs ? 

Mabel. We want to have a share in the government of the 
country. We hold that we ought to become the equals of 
men, and that we ought to be so treated. We believe in the 
great principle of no taxation without representation. 

L. A. Ob, Mabs, that does sound splendid! But, Mabs, 
you don’t pay taxes, do you ? 

Mabel. No—not yet. 

L. A. Then, is paying taxes a very nice thing ? 

Mabel. Well, I’m not sure it’s so very nice. 

L. A. No, I thought not; because Papa’s always quite 
furious about paying his taxes. You know, Mabs, he’s 
always in a temper about them. 

Mabel. Yes, he is. I know Papa’s look when the taxes 
come in. 

L. A. But if they’re such beastly things, why do you 
want them for yourself ? 

Mabel. 1 don’t. 

L. A. But if you want a vote you must have the taxes 
first, mustn’t you? Hadn’t you better stay as you are, 
Mabs ? 

Mabel. Never. 

L, A. Oh, then, I suppose a vote is something splendid. 
It makes up for taxes ? 

Mabel. I don’t say that. 

L. A. No; Papa doesn’t either. He said at the last elec- 
tion he was dashed if he’d vote for either of them. He said 
one was as bad as the other, and a vote was more nuisance 
than it was worth. 

Mabel. That’s Papa all over. 

L. A. Yes; but Papa knows about it. 
and he doesn’t like it. 

Mabel. But we say that women have a higher sense of 
duty than men. They are more ready to recognise the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship.. They see things more clearly 
and take juster views. 

L. A. Then you think women are really better than men, 


You go on trying, 
But I say— 


He’s got a vote 





for meals, recreation, and repose. 


Mabs ? 
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Me. Birrett. “AND TO PROVE HOW GREATLY THE GRANT OF OLD-AGE PENSIONS HAS CONTRIBUTED TO 
MITIGATE THE UNREST IN IRELAND, LET ME NOW SHOW YOU A TYPICAL VILLAGE SCENE, EMBRACING 
THREE GENERATIONS.” 

[‘* Lour.—County very peaceable ; old-age pensions much appreciated.”—E-xtract from Police Report read by Mr. Birrell to the House. 

“Tt is estimated that between 50,000 and 70,000 persons of all ages in Ireland are to-day receiving old-age pensions who are not 
qualified under the Act.”—From Letter of a Radical M.P. to ‘‘ The Times.”} 
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Curate (who struggles to cxist on £120 a year with wife and six children). “Wi ARE GIVING UP MEAT AS A LITTLE EXPERIMENT, Mrs. Dasuer.” 


Wealthy Parishioner. “On, yes! 


ONE CAN S0 WELL LIVE ON FISII, POULTRY, GAME AND PLENTY OF NOURISHING WINES, CAN’T ONE?” 








Mabel. Certainly I do. 

L. A. But you said just now that if you got the vote you 
would become the equals of men. 

Mabel. Yes, certainly. 

L. A. But, if you’re betier now, you’d be worse off if you 
got to be equals by having the vote. Hadn’t you better leave 
it alone, Mabs ? 

Mabel. It's very difficult to make little boys see these 
things. Isn’t it time for your French lesson yet ? 

L. A. No, not quite yet. Of course, I know I’m not 
clever. That’s why I’m asking you to help me, Mabs. 
And, oh, I say, Mabs, can you fight as well as a man? Could 
you knock a man down, like Dick ? 

Mabel. Of course not. Brute force proves nothing. 

L. A. No, Mabs, I suppose not; but Dick did it jolly well, 
and you were very glad to have him there. 

Mabel. I daresay I was; but I say again it proves nothing. 

L. A. But it says (reading from newspaper): “The women 
threw themselves at the solid lines of constables, and were 
gently but firmly repelled. The police endured very patiently 
the pushing and scratching of the militants. A young woman 
went into a sort of hysterical fit after several rushes, and was 
removed.” Why do they do that ? 

Mabel. There’s the clock striking. 

I. A. Yes, but—— 

Mabel. Run away now; Mademoiselle is waiting for you. 





Motto for our Military Aeroplane. 
Sursum, Copy ! 





THE BEETLE. 
Wuexce comes the beetle? Has he been pursued 
Into the dark recesses of his lair? 
Did any mortal ever see him there ? 
Was any beetle ever interviewed ? 
How comes it that he can and does elude 
The wiles of Keating and the baited snare, 
Discriminating with the nicest care 
What may be eaten, what must be eschewed ? 


Vain questions these; for beetles as a race 

Were always mysteries. They ebb and flow ; 
By night emerging from that mystic place 

Where through the daylight hours they undergo 
Enforced seclusion, with averted face, 

In darkness such as only beetles know. 








“The picture presented by the bright costumes and uniforms amidst 
the elegant surroundings was almost unbroken until the small hours 
had begun to assume their original proportions, and it was after three 
o'clock that the last of the guests had disappeared.” 

Naval and Military Record. 


The “original proportions” of two o'clock are understood 
to be as follows: Chest 38 in., waist 30 in., biceps 12 in. 





A Cave-Dweller. 


“ Wanted an opening in the Country, for Garden Boy, to live in.” 
Church Times. 
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HOMES FOR ALL. 

Why shouldn’t the animals have a House- 
Hunters’ Guide, too?” 

* Why, indeed ! ”—-Domestic Conversation.] 
To Town Mice. 

T’O LET, with immediate possession, 

commodious and convenient apart- 

ment, beneath floor, in busy West End 

dining-room, where many crumbs are 

spilled thrice daily ; within easy distance 

of larder; no eat. 





To Country Mice. 

Us [QUE opportunity to acquire small 
holding in fine Queen Anne wains- 

cot, in most picturesque part of Berk- 
shire; large household; stilton always 
in cut; one cat kept, but so old as to 
be negligible. 








To Raports. 
()UD- ESTABLISHED WARREN has 
several vacancies for tenants ; sandy 
soil; excellent pasturage; warmth a 
speciality ; squire a member of Humani- 
tarian Society; no terriers; stoats a 


rarity. 

To LET, in delightful country in 
Essex, Unfurnished Burrows; all 

the latest improvements; three doors; 

farmer a very indifferent shot. 





To Rooks. 
A DMIRABLE ROOKERY to Let in 
favourite Sussex neighbourhood : 
built of well-seasoned Gcorgian elms; 
arable Jand; compact guide to scare- 
crows on application ; no shooting. 
To Cats, 
[)ESIRABLE HOME for Single Cat 
without moods; good fires kept ; 
generous table; no dogs; warm base- 
ment, and servants properly trained ; 
two ladies with wide laps, and, upstairs, 
invalid gentleman fond of pets. Pre- 
mium required owing to perfection of 
conditions ; present occupier willing to 
vacate at midnight; new tenant must 
arrive as a pathetic stray. 
()ED-WORLD Farmhouse in Kent 
offers exceptional advantages to 
active Young Cat; hunting seven days 
a week; average bag of last tenant, 
5 rats, 14 mice; dairy with defective 
door; affectionate children; pleasant 
and unrefined feline society in neigh- 
bourhood. 


To Sauirrers. 

GPLENI ID INVESTMENT. — Mag- 
 nificent _ ball - bearing revolving 
Bijou Residence, suitable to elderly 
squirrel unable to pedal so fast as for- 
merly ; large supply of soft-shelled nuts 
at valuation.—Apply to Giddier & Gid- 
dier, Turnham Green. 


£800 


“To Donkeys. x 
FREEHOLD.—Bray, 
Maidenhead ; 


near 


delightful 


! residence with paddock, admirably suited 
for vocal exercise or high kieking. 


To Tortoises. 
O LET, in charming neighbourhood, 
a beautifully situated sloping bank, 
facing the south. During an experience 
of upwards of a quarter of a century 
tenants have never failed to emerge after 
hibernation at least two weeks in advance 
of those in neighbouring estates. 





To Gorp Fisu. 

VAcaANcy IN CHARMING TANK 

at Ponder’s End. Continuous 
supply of water from fountain; ample 
diet, including unlimited vermicelli ; 
old-established rockery well covered 
with picturesque weed. No human 
hands have entered tank since youngest 
daughter of owner was presented at 


Court. 

U NRIVALLED OPPORTUNITY. 
Warm, central position, berths 

Nos. 7 and 8 on eligible branch in fine 

old Sussex Spinney. Comfortable foot- 

hold. Last year large family of dor- 

mice at foot of tree. 





To ‘Bars. : 





WanTep. 

REQUIRED, comfortable home by an 
aged Pug with an old-age pension. 

Not higher than 2nd floor if no lift; 

2 to 3 guineas; nochildren or drauglits. 





THE RETURN OF THE LION. 


[‘‘ The Lusitania arrived yesterday at Liver- 
pool from New York. She had on board 400 
passengers, 332,000 dollars, 1,570 sacks of 
mails, and Mr, Sandy Kilter.”"—Daily Press, 
passim. ] 

No sooner was the Lusitania sighted 
than the Scotchmen of Liverpool, rein- 
forced by detachments of Scotchmen 
from Manchester, London, and other 
places where they abound, formed them- 
selves into battalions and marched to 
the docks, playing and singing national 
airs. 

On Mr. Sandy Kilter’s exhibiting him- 
self in full Scotch costume on the 
captain’s bridge, they set up a cheer 
which could be heard in the Isle of Man, 
and seriously annoyed Mr. Hatt Caine. 
On arriving within hail Mr. Sandy 
Kilter, who had left Euston some weeks 
before with the parting words on his 
lips, “‘ God bless you till I come back,” 
shouted, ‘‘ Here I am, you see, as sound 
as a Scotch blue-bell.” The guard of 
welcome then broke unanimously into a 
Highland fling, which endured until the 
little man was in their midst, when they 
pulled him nearly to pieces out of pure 
joy. On discovering, however, that his 
American fortune was not on his person, 
but in a strong box on board, his 
countrymen desisted and permitted the 
interviewers to get at him. 








In honour of this unique occasion— 
the return of England’s darling—the 
great papers, represented usually by 
reporters, had sent each its editor-in- 
chief, a select few of whom had acquired 
by ballot the privilege of a few words 
with the hero. 

Mr. Sandy Kilter, in conversation with 
the editor of The Spectator, computed 
that during his visit to America he was 
heard by 150,000 persons who paid for 
the entrée and an unknown quantity 
that did not. His hand was wrung 
14,000 times, and the breath expended 
in saying, “Good old Sandy,” if em- 
ployed as motive power, would turn the 
sails of the Moulin Rouge for three years. 

To the interviewer of The Daily Mail’ 
Mr. Sandy Kilter said that he had sung 
before President Roosrverr. The Presi- 
dent had not his gun with him. 

Mr. Sandy Kilter expressed the opinion 
to the editor of The Manchester Guardian 
that if Cotumsus had never seen an egg 
he, Mr. Kilter, would be some millions of 
bawbees the poorer. America, he said, 
is the most wonderful country, filled 
with the warmest hearts, in the world. 

Mr. Sandy Kilter confided to the editor 
of The Standard that he earned two 
dollars a minute waking or sleeping all 
the time he was in America. 

Asked pointedly by the editor of The 
Pall Mall Gazette why he did not return 
to Scotland for a few weeks at any rate 
of the year, Mr. Sandy Kilter replied that 
he remained in England and America 
because he liked to be among his 
countrymen. 

Conversing with the editor of The 
Morning Post, Mr. Sandy Kilter said that 
the drawback to America was the paucity 
of haggises. He had seen only four 
all the time he had been there, and two 
of these were eaten by Big Bit Tarr 
before he (Mr. Kilter) could get at them. 

Interviewed by the editor of The 
Guardian, Mr. Sandy Kilter said that 
America was the greatest country he had 
ever struck. It extended from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and back again. 

Asked by the editor of The Times if he 
was intending to return to America soon, 
Mr. Sandy Kilter said that he could not 
yet say for certain, but whether he went 
or not he had written a new song to 
convince his countrymen that whatever 
his movements might be his heart was 
true to Scotland. ‘The chorus ran :— 


I’m patriotic day and night, nae matter whaur 
I gang, 
It’s Scotland whaur I fain would be, I leave it 
wi’ a pang; 
I leave it wi’ a pang, ye ken, and when I’ve 
made my pile 
I’m gaein’ back to Scot!and, boys, to spend it 
wi’ a smile. 
But I warn ye, never fear, 
That the gettin’ o’ the gear 
May tak’ your little Sandy boy a bonny lang 
while ! 
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COMING MODES. 


According to the authorities on Fashion, the touch of dowdiness which for some time has been a distinguishing feature in men’s attire 
is going to be le dernier mot in women’s dress. For those of our readers about to order Spring goods a few forecasts of fashiunable attire 
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After the interviewers and photo- 
graphers had all finished, Mr. Sandy 
Kilter was allowed to enter the train, 
but he had first to receive a beautiful 
gold-mounted slogan, on which was 
engraved the date and record of the 
historic occasion. 

At Euston another ceremony awaited 
the famous singer, when the Prime 
Minister and Mr. Hapane (represent- 
ing our Scottish Cabinet) received him 
and presented an address of welcome. 
He was then escorted to his home at 
Tooting by a guard of honour drawn 
from the Black Watch. 





PERCY. 

Do you play Percy? It is a jolly 
game, though long and intricate. I 
fancy I won last night, but I can’t be 
certain. 

The first thing that remember clearly 
was hearing somebody say, “It’s your 
turn.” So I turned to my neighbour 
and said, “ What have I got to do?” 
A man opposite me, who seemed to know 
all about it, said, ‘‘ We want a sentence 
of three words beginning with “B.” I 
thought a long time, and then said : 

“ Bulls buzz badly.” 

“That doesn’t make sense,”’ he said. 

“Why not?” I asked. “ Bees buzz, 
don’t they ?” 

“ Of course.” 

‘Well, you told me to begin with a 
B.” 

“Yes, but——” 

“ All right, here’s another one. Black- 


beetles bar Beef-tea. That’s sense 
enough, anyhow.” 
So then we went on to C. After a 


time I had on my piece of paper a short 
list of representative facts, which could 
be arranged in some sort of order, thus: 


Natura History. 

Anchovies alicays apologise. 

Blackbeetles bar Beef-tea. 
blame them.) 

Giraffes gargle grandly. 
obvious.) 

Unicorns uphold undervests. 
am not so certain of). 


(I don’t 
(This is 
(This I 


Ecciesiastic. 

Can Churchwardens cough ? 

Elephants envy Episcopalians. (Silly.) 

Hedgehogs hum hymns. 

Financia, 

Fantis fell flat. 

(Nore.—‘ Fanti” is a mine. This 
fact is alleged and without prejudice. 
The management cannot be held re- 
sponsible for accidents on the rink.) 

Sriz Lire. 

Bull’s-eyes barely bounce. 

POLiTIcaL, 

Marquises mostly meditate. 

Votes for Women, 


of a trustworthy reference book. 

Well, just as I was getting set I was 
picked up and led to another table and 
given a pair 0° scissors and a packet of 
pins. While I was moralising to myself 
that Pins prick Princes and Scissors 
sometimes sciss, my attention was 
called to a bowl of water in which 
several corks were floating, and a man 
opposite, who seemed to know all about 
it, told me to pick the pins up with the 


scissors and see how many I could stick | ten there 
into one particular cork. This isa thing | 


I had never previously wanted to do. 

At the end of a quarter of an hour I 
had stuck twenty pins into the bottom 
of the bowl, and one (I still believe) 
into the bottom of the cork. ‘That, 
however, will never be known for cer- 
tain, for the game took another sudden 
turn, and I found myself gazing at a 
small pack of cards and saying, “ Cards 
comfort camels.”” Then, as I was feel- 
ing in my pocket for a pin, my right- 
hand neighbour said : 

“You know how to play, don’t you?” 

“‘T’m learning,” I said cautiously. 

“Well, it’s quite easy. You deal thir- 
teen cards, and then what you want to 
do is 

“The point is,” said my left-hand 
neighbour, “‘to get out as many cards — 

‘For instance, supposing you had a 
red knave there and a black ten there, 
then——” 

‘“Of course an ace goes out at once.” 

“The whole object is——” 

“ Perhaps,” said the man opposite, 
who seemed to know all about it, “I 
can make it clearest by putting it in this 
way. Now suppose——” 

At this moment (there are points about 
Percy) a man whom I had never seen 
before came up to my left-hand neigh- 
bour and said, “Shall we go down to 
supper?” Now, give me a lead and 
I’m over likea bird. I turned to my 
right-hand neighbour and said, “ Let’s 
go too;” and I added, as we went off, 
“Leonard loves lobster.” After that 1 
did not talk much for half-an-hour. 

The game now became very fast. I 
was given another pencil, a pair of 
scissors (I think), and a piece of paper 
on which an old lady next to me had 
written a line of poetry. The man 
opposite, who knew all about the game, 
told me to write underneath it a line 
rhyming to it. The old lady’s line was— 
“There was a little boy who had 
blue eyes and hair of gold.” 

I wrote: 

“That line is in no metre at all, but 
if we aren’t bothering about metre and 
you only want a rhyme I don’t mind 
adding that his feet were cold.” 

Then I folded it up, turned to my 





, 








left-hand neighbour, and said, “Shall 


And soon. ‘This does not pretend to! we go down to supper?” And I added, 
be complete, but it forms the foundation |‘‘ Archibald adores asparagus.” 


Now 
there must be some rule in the game 
that I hadn’t quite mastered, for we had 
only got as far as the door when I was 
asked to wait a moment. I waited a 
moment, and was immediately seized by 
somebody else and given two pencils and 
a bowl of marbles. 

“What do you do?” asked the girl 
on my right. 


“It’s quite easy,” I said. “ Suppose 


'you have a black knave there, and a red 





But perhaps I can show 
it you best with a figure,” and I began 
to sharpen one of the pencils. 

“No,” said somebody, “you have to 
take the marbles out of the bowl, and 
put them on the table.” 

I put the pencil down and proceeded 
to do this. When I had been doing it 
for some hours the man opposite, whio 
certainly knew all about it, looked up 
at me and said very sternly, ‘‘ With the 
pencils.” Before I was able to begin 
again, I was handed a packet of pins 
(or something) and asked to think of a 
living poet beginning with A. 

“1 don’t know her name,” I said, 
“but just now 0 

By this time I had scored four hun- 
dred-and-seventy-eight, and I was gene- 
rally supposed to be in the running fora 
prize. I did something with a needle 
and a piece of string which gave me 
twenty more, and then settled down to 
a really steady game. with the scissors 
and a pack of cards. I had just dealt 
these round, and was preparing (under 
the direction of the man opposite) to 
say “Snap!” when my right-band 
neighbour, who was leading me by five 
only, got up and went across to a com- 
petitor with two pencils, and said, “I 
must really be going now; it has been 
a perfectly delightful evening.” I was 
not going to be beaten on the post, so I 
did the same. Then I was handed my 
hat and coat, and asked to think of —— 

It was some time before I realised 
what had happened, and then I decided 
to think of a hansom. 

* * 





* 


It is a very jolly game. ‘The rules, as 
I say, are a little difficult, but you soon 
pick it up. It is called Percy, because 
there is always a man opposite who 
knows all about it, and his name is 
Perey. A. A. M. 


* 





Old-Age Suspensions. 


We greatly hope that the following 
headlines from The Birmingham Daily 
Post do not actually indicate the estab- 
lishment of a new and compulsory 
Suicide Club on the principle of vica- 
rious sacrifice :— 

“CONVOCATION OF CANTERBURY. 

Tue Bishors AND SUICIDE. 





An Ace-Liit ror CLERGYMEN.” 
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THE CENTENARY COURT. 

Tue first day’s proceedings in the 
newly established Centenary Court at- 
tracted a good deal of attention, because 
a large section of the newspaper-public 
had begun to resent the practice of 
substituting memorial articles about 
Darwin and Lixcoxy, Sir Jomy Moore 
and Mrs. Brown1na, for real live news of 
the day. The Court, as constituted by 


fan Order in Council “ For the Better 


Supervision of Semi-Jubilees, Jubilees, 
Diamond Jubilees, Radium Jubilees, 
Centenaries and Ter-Jubilees, and in 
restraint of Indiscriminate Memorialis- 
ing,” consisted of Lord Avesury, author 
of the Hundred Best Books, Dr. W. G. 
Grace, compiler of a Hundred Centuries, 
Mr. A. C. Swixpurne, author of A 
Century of Roundels, Mr. Cuement K. 
Suorrer, author of The Old Bronté 
Hundredth, and the Steward of the 
Chiltern Hundreds. The Court, at its 
first session, co-opted as legal assessor 
Mr. Justice Darina, author of the 
Hundred Least Jokes. 

Lord Avesury opened prceceedings by 
observing that centenary was derived 
from the Latin eentum, meaning a hun- 


| dred, and that it had been shown to be 





possible tocelebrate thecentenary either of 
a great man’s birth or his death, or even 
both. If he might, without vanity, use 
a personal illustration, it would be prac- 
ticable for his own birth-centenary to be 
celebrated in 1934. Provided that the 
date of a person’s birth had been accu- 
rately registered, there could seldom be 
any serious difficulty in calculating the 
incidence of his birth-centenary. On 
the other hand, the centenary of the 
death of an eminent person could never 
be fixed with anything more than 
approximate accuracy during his life- 
time. He made these observations in 
no spirit of self-seeking, but only for the 
information of the Court. 

He wished also to indicate some general 
rules of procedure. In the case of a minor 
celebrity, not likely to be found worthy 
of a centenary, the Court might be 
prepared to make an order fora Jubilee. 
Again, if an eminent person had duly 
celebrated his centenary—the test of 


| celebration to be leading articles in at 


least five morning papers and an illus- 
trated page in The Sphere or The Tatler 
—the Court should never refuse a Ter- 
Jubilee order, when the time arrived. 
He was not so clear about Bi-centen- 
aries ; because it might be said that a man 
who had been centenarised and ter-jubi- 
leed---if he might be allowed to coin two 
words which had not the authority of the 
Oxford Dictionary (possibly, in the latter 
case, because that monumental work 
had not yet reached the letter T)—ought 
to be ready to make way for some other 
eminent man who had been less fortu- 
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Motor-car victim (after a hurried pateh-up at nearest chemist’s). “I WANT A NUMBER SEVEN 


HAT ABOUT THE SAME SHAPE AS THIS.” 








nate. However, what the Court had 
chiefly to keep in view was the public 
interest, which would suffer if the wrong 
people were commemorated. In such 
an Annus Mirabilis as 1909, a nicer| 
scrutiny should be applied to applicants 
who, in ordinary years, would be less 
severely criticised. They would now 
take the first case. 

Mr. Ciement K. Snorter said that he 
appeared to support an application on 
behalf of the immortal memory of| 
Tuomas Haynes Bayty, the Radium| 
Jubilee of whose death would fall on 
April 22. 

Mr. Justice Daruine. Should this ap- 
plication not come before the New Old 
Bailey? (No laughter.) 

Mr. Swinsurne. Never heard of Bayty. 
What was he ? 

Mr. Suortrer. A poet. He wrote I’d 
be a Butterfly, We met, ’twas in a 
Crowd, and She wore a Wreath of Roses. 





Dr. Grace. 1 remember when I was a 


lad at school that we had a rhyme which 
began like that: 


She wore a wreath of roses, 
It was in the month of June, 

And we stood on the bridge at midnight 
Throwing snowballs at the moon. 


Lorp Avenury. That sounds a little 
as if somebody had been making fun of 
the poem. At least it does not sound to 
me quite like a serious poem. Don’t 
you think it is a joke, Mr. Darine ? 

Mr. Justice Darina. I always thought 
it was a personal pronoun. (J'he Steward 
of the Chiltern Hundreds laughs doubt- 
fully. Lorp Avesury looks perplexed.), 

Mr. Swixpurne. You say that Bayry 
was a poet. Did he write “desire” as 
a word of two or three syllables ? 


Mr. Suorrer. He never wrote it at all. 
He always called it love. His songs 
could be sung in any drawing-room. 


Lorp Avesury. Do you propose to call 
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“So THIS IS YOUR FAMOUS REMBRANDT, EH ? 
“Dor 1S ON ACCOUNT OF MEIN GREDITORS. 
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Very FINE; BUT I SEE IT Is SIGNED ‘ RacnHet.’” 


IFE’S NAME.” 








any evidence in support of your applica- 
tion ? 

Mr. Sorter: Only a little, my lord. 
I should like to call Mr. Axprew Lana. 

Mr. Justice Dartine (hurriedly)— 

Man wants but little here below, 
But wants that little Lang. 

Lorp Avesury. I think the last word 
should be “Jong,” Mr. Darina. It is 
not a Scotch poem. 

Mr. Laya, sworn, deponed that he 
knew Tuomas Haynes Bayty as a. minor 
pre-and-very-early-Victorian poet, about 
whom he had once written an article. 
He desired to express no opinion on the 
eligibility of Bayty for a Jubilee. But 
it seemed to him hardly in the best of 
taste to hold public rejoicings because a 
minimus poet had died seventy years 
ago. As a journalist he appreciated 
Mr. Snorrer’s anxiety to have a page 
about Bayty in The Sphere this April, 
instead of waiting for the centenary of 
his death in 1939, or the bi-centenary of 
his birth in 1997. He understood, of 
course, that the writing of memorial 
articles was now an industry of consider- 
able importance. 

Lorp Avesury. Perhaps, if you could 
quote some little thing written by the 





applicant, it might clear the mind of the 
Court. 
Mr. Justice Dartixe (in a whisper). 
Perhaps it might clear the Court. 
Mr. Anprew Lana. Let me see. 
tum, tum :— 
Oh, no! we never mention her, 
Her name is never heard; 
Our lips are now forbid to speak 
That once familiar word. 


Tum, 


I cannot but recall her with 
Some feelings of regret ; 

"Tis true she married Mr. Smith, 
But ah! can I forget? 


Lorp Avesury. Thank you, Mr. Lana. 
I think I like the second verse best. 

Mr. Lana. I thought you would. I 
wrote the second verse myself. It 
always seems to me about the best 
thing that Bayty never did. 

Mr. Swixsurne. Does Mr. Lane claim 
to have written any more of Bayty’s 
poems ? 

Dr. Grace. I think that is a very 
proper question. It would affect Bayty’s 
place in the averages if he was allowed 
a substitute to bat for him. 

Mr. Lane. No. I wrote only that 
verse. I had no time to write any 
more of BayLy. 





Lorp Avesury. Nevertheless, I think 
the application miglit be granted. 

Mr. Justice Daruine. I concur, if Mr. 
Sxorter will enter into two sureties that 
Tuomas Haynes’ Bayty:is really dead, 
and that this application is not a pub- 
lisher’s device to boom some living 
poet of the same name. 

Dr. Grace. Where was Bayty born ? 

Mr. Snorer. At Bath. 

Dr. Grace. Then he was nearly a 
Gloucester man. 

At this point proceedings abruptly 
terminated, the Court being rushed by 
a band of minor poets carrying a 
banner with the devices “ Honour THE 
Livine” and “ We are Srarvina.” 








From a G.W.R. Booklet. 


“PRIVATE HOTEL AND BOARDING-HOUSE, NEWQUAY. 
‘One minute from Beach and Post Office, 
and facing the German Ocean.” 
It is doubtful, however, if the invading 
army will really land at Newquay. 
[N.B.—The above remark has not yet 
been licensed by the Censor of Plays, 
and may not, therefore, be sung or 
r ited in any theatre. | 
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OUR “AIRY NOTHING.” 


Mr. Hatpane (practising military aviation). “SOMEHOW I DON’T SEEM TO BE FLYING AS NICELY 
AS I SHOULD LIKE. PERHAPS I GOT MY WINGS TOO CHEAP.” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary or Tony, M.P. 

House of Commons, Monday, February 
22nd—When Orders of the Day were 
called on, Premier was in something 
that looked like tight place. Still 
harping on the many-stringed Address. 
Parliament met a little later than usual. 
After last year’s experience, not disposed 
to make up for it by sitting on through 
August. Urgent business waiting. 
Ordinary assembly of picked men would 
without an hour’s delay put their hand 
to it. Mother of Parliaments not an 
ordinary assembly, Of a possible maxi- 
mum of twenty-five weeks in Session, 
to-night sees close of one passed in pur- 
poseless chatter. Nor is it ended yet. 
Practically two weeks, freshest of Ses- 
sion, will be appropriated for what no 
man who has heard the discussion, in 
less marked degree no one who has read 
report of it, would regard as of any 
practical advantage either to individuals 
or the State. 

At end of July, when hours are pre- 
cious, legislative work will be scamped 
or abandoned because there is no time 
to carry it through. Ministers would 
then give a peerage to any man who 
could restore this. wasted fortnight. 
What would you? It’s a way we have 
at Westminster. Consecrated by age, it 
will continue through all coming Ses- 
sions, renewing its youth like the eagle. 

What happens to-night has by com- 
parison some semblance of reality. Ever 
since Parliament elected there has been 
1 





“A Ratuer Weak Governess.” 
(Mr. Birrell as described by Lord Dunraven.) 








DEFERRED PREFERENCE. 


The Prime Minister. ‘“ Notice him? 


Of course I notice him! 


He remaius the ‘ Dominating 


Issue,’ but 1 ’ve a lot of little things to see to before I get rid of him!” 


promise of fight to a finish with House 
of Lords. Whilst he was yet with us, 
C.-B. longed to be at ’em, a desire not 
exceeded in earnestness by the mutual 
yearning of Sir Ricnarp Srracwan and 
the Earl of Cuaruam. Several times 
went very near naming precise date for 
opening fight. Asquira more cautious. 
Not less emphatic in denunciation, but 
vaguer in terms indicating period of 
settlement. Nevertheless, aggravated 
by rejection of Licensing Bill, he pub- 
licly invited the Liberal Party to “ treat 
the veto of the House of Lords as the 
dominating issue.” 

“Very well,” said the Liberal Party, 
and began to take its coat off with an 
alacrity that would have disconcerted 
Mr. Winkle. 

When Session opened, eagerly turned 
to King’s Speech in expectation of find- 
ing definite challenge written therein. 





Not a word about it. So to-night stal- 
warts below Gangway encourage Pon- 
sony to raise flag of revolt ; moved what 
Premier in opening sentence of reply 
was careful to point out was a Vote of 
Censure on the Government. Suppose it 
were carried, out would go the Minis- 
try, and then where would you be? 

Position certainly awkward. AsquiTn 
surmounted it with accustomed skill. 
Reiterated his denunciation of the Lords. 
But his proud spirit spurned dictation 
by them as to precise occasion or date 
of Dissolution. Hands still full of good 
work. Once it was fully fashioned, 
then let noble Lords look out. 

When Division called, only 21 Radicals 
and Labour Members (helping to make 
a minority of 47) rallied round the per- 
tinacious Ponsonpy, 225 approving the 
waiting policy dexterously expounded 
by the Premier. 
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Fifth night of debate | 





Business done. 
on Address. 

T'uesday.—Good Unionists are begin- | 
ning to look askance at Captain Crate. | 
A grim story from Russia recently told | 
how discovery had been made that a| 
trusted member of secret society was | 
actually what Mr. Hitts would call a| 
Confederate, arranging with the Police | 
attempted outrages. Can it be that the | 
Member for East Division of Down has | 
secret relations with Sr. Aucustrive, and | 
at his Machiavellian suggestion dis- 
credits cause of Law and Order in 
Ireland by making it appear ridiculous 
at Westminster ? 

Suspicion absolutely unfounded. 
Nevertheless, uneasiness of Ulster Mem- 
bers to certain extent justified. To-day 
gallant Captain puts pistol to head of 
Crier Secretary, and insists upon know- 
ing how many arrests were made in 
connection with the midnight attack on 
Lieutenant-Colonel Vivian Ryan-Lent- 
can’s house, Castlefogarty. (The postal 
address seems borrowed from one of 
Lever’s novels.) 

It turns out, according to police re- 
port, that “the midnight attack” was! 
comprehended in the throwing of a) 
stone through the window of unoccupied 
house. 





Nothing daunted, Cratc asks another. | tion of large portion of Ireland deplor-| if he suspects ulterior design in what is 
Wants to know how many arrests were | able, and regretting that Ministers make actually innocent enquiry. Unlettered, 
no effective effort to restore the authority | ill-clad, half-fed, he, with apparent defer- 

' 


made in connection with the disturb- 
ances at Thurles on Sunday, January 3? 
Again the matter-of-fact police 
report shows that “the out- 
break” on the day named 
was occasioned by a number 
of small boys playing tin 
whistles and beating tin cans. 
Their desperate leader, aged 
13, was summoned to Petty 
Sessions. Magistrate showed 
sense of enormity of offence by 
fining him a penny. 

House laughs; those con- 
cerned for maintenance of 
peace in Ireland think it no 
laughing matter. It happens 
that these cases were gravely 
cited on threshold of debate 
on angry indictment of Irish 


r 


Executive submitted with 
authority of Front Opposition 
Bench. How are mere Saxons, 
unimaginative folk with racial 
leaning towards accuracy of 
statement, logical conclusions, 
to distinguish between Craia’s 
nightmare fancies and what 
are put forward by Earl Percy 
as matters of fact, supporting 
his declaration that the pre- 
sent Government “in the 

name of justice to Ireland has 
taught her people to trample 


under foot both Liberty and who couldn’ 


Law”? 





Burcuer or T'rrvity, 


“There is an undeniable exhilaration about 
slaughtering these literary Ministerial lambs 
which a profound study of the Classics had in 
no way—er-—led me to anticipate—er !” 
(Professor S. H. Butcher, M.P. for Cambridge 

University.) 

Business done. — Earl Percy moves 

amendment to Address declaring condi- 


of the Law. 





“Say ‘Wues,’ ye Baste!!” 
“He (Mr. Asquith) will go down to history as the Prime Minister 


t say when.” 


(The Rt. Hon. J. H. M. Campbell, K.C., M.P.) 





Wednesday.—Ireland again. Debate 
on Percy’s amendment continues. As 
yesterday, parties to debate are in direct 
conflict on simplest matters of fact. 
Whilst one side alleges that Ireland is 
in state of anarchy, with human lives 
imperilled and property at the mercy of 
a predatory peasantry, others: declare 
that, so far irom crime increasing, the 
country is, by comparison with Great 
Britain, in condition of almost absolute 
freedom from crime. Sr. Avucustine 
supports latter assertion by quoting 
official returns showing state of affairs 
to-day and in 1886, when, Lord Carnar- 
von’s secret conference with Parnetr 
coming to naught, the Crimes Act was 
passed by Unionist Government. At 
that time crime of all kinds, from murder 
to the writing of threatening letters, 
totalled in the police records 1,056 cases. 
In the present year they are, according 
to the same authority, only 576, a reduc- 
tion of nearly fifty per cent. 

Once more the mere Saxon throws up 
his hands in despair. Whom is he to be- 
lieve ? On which side does the truth lie? 

The Member for Sark, recently back 
from a tour in Ireland, says nothing 
is more difficult than to extort from 
an Irish peasant a simple statemeat 
bearing upon a matter however trivial, 


ence that reaches height of 
perfect politeness, fences with 
the questioner. Voluble, hu- 
morous, he seems to be con- 
veying the desired informa- 
tion. When the stranger goes 
his way and examines the re- 
plies extorted by what he 
regarded as rather skilful 
cross-examination, he finds 
the information either ludi- 
crously misleading or hope- 
lessly lacking in material. 

This pleasing trait in Irish 
character has been in evi- 
dence during last two nights 
at Westminster. We troop 
now to Division Lobby, and 
upon our souls we don’t know 
whether Ireland is as_ black 
as Carson paints it or as bright 
as Sr. Auaustine pictures it. 

Business done. — Earl 
Percy's amendment negatived 
by 336 votes against 118. 





“Thirty-four persons entered the | 
contest at 3d. a head. The first | 
prize-winner got 6s. 10d., the 
second 3s. 5d., and the rest was 
spent in beer among the competi- 
tors.” —The Star. 

When you work it out, it 
looks rather like a Temper- 
ance Pool. 
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Groom, “ Goov Gractous, Master Tom ! 
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WHERE 'AVE YOU BEEN, GETTIN’ YOURSELF ALL OVER MUD LIKE THAT?” 
Master Tom. “ Wet, Dav satp I wouLpy’T BE A HORSEMAN TILL I’D HAD SEVEN FALLS, SO I THOUGHT I'D JUST GET IT OVER.” 








|  BLANCHE’S LETTERS. 
Some Topics or THe Day. 
| Park Lane. 
Dearest Darune,—To crin or not to 
| crin—that is the question! D’you see 
yourself, my dear, flounced to the waist, 
with a shawl worn pointed, and the 
| spoon-bill ? 


bonnet of our grannies? 
There’s one thing to be said for the crin, 
and even that can be said by only a select 
| few of us—it does give a show to a 
| decent foot and ankle. But the voting 
|is mostly against it; and Bosh says if 
| Wee-Wee adopts it he ‘ll divorce her. I 

hear that one of our leading dramatists 
| is at work on a crinoline-drama which he 
| means to call Molly Deforming Herself! 

The wave of patriotism that’s going 
over the country is making me simply 
most immensely busy. Beryl Clarges 
and I are helping the military authori- 
ties for all we ’re worth by coaxing young 
men to learn to defend their country. 
We've set up such a snappy little re- 
cruiting station near here, and we take it 
in turns to go and help the recruiting 
sergeant to pull ’em in by offering a kiss, 
or a free pass to one of the music-halls, 











or a seat for the Final Cup Match at 
the C. P. It’s quite a nice feeling to 
be working so hard for one’s country. 
We've got heaps of recruits; and I 
really do think that, by the time Daily 
Thrills declares war, we'll be ready for 
anything! But the ‘fly in the ointment’ 
is Beryl’s jealous temper. Someone set 
going a story that on my days at the 
recruiting station they always choose a 
kiss, and on her days they declare for a 
music-hall or the Final Cup Match, 
and she’s turned quite nasty about it. 
What did you think of Norty’s speech 
in the House the other night in answer 
to Mr. Crawley’s propos:l that we should 
abolish our Navy to please a certain 
foreign Power? We all think it quite 
his best effort. He means to use all his 
eloquence to prevent the Lords from 
being abolished. Isn’t it a. simply 
abominable idea? Poor dear things! 
To have one’s income reduced or to 
lose by speculation are horrid misfor- 
tunes that some people have to endure; 
but to be abolished altogether! How 
would anyone cope with such a calamity 
as that? Norty has no immediate people 
to be affected by it, as I have; but he 


says his cousin Middleshire and some 


of them were talking about it at the 


| Dawdlers’ the other night, and. they 


/decided that, if they were abolished, 
ithey’d ask for Old-Age Pensions. 
“But so few of them are old enough,” 
I said. ‘‘What’s that matter?” said 
|Norty. “ You’ve only got to say you’re 
seventy, and you'll get it, even if you’re 
in your twenties!”’ It seems to me that 
the brightest ray of hope for the Lords 
is this monster petition against their 
abolition that is being prepared in the 
U.S, and signed by lots of American 
heiresses, a deputation of whom, I hear, 
are to bring it across and present it. 
Josiah 's still in Central America —fact 
is he can’t get away. ‘There’s been 
another revolution in San Bangador 
since he went, and they say now that if 
he'll pay so-and-so they'll make him 
Dictator. He ’s refused, and now he’s 
hiding for fear they should make him 
Dictator by force. I don’t quite approve 
of his refusing the Dictatorship. Think 
what a Dictatress I should have made, 
my dear! (I’m not sure what the 
duties would be, but I was most awfully 
good at dictation in my schoolroom days.) 
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There'd certainly have been thrills in it. 
But perhaps they’d soon have tired of 
us and murdered us, and that would 
be too big a thrill. 

Of course 1’m frightfully anxious 
about Josiah, though he is a don’ter. 
People tell me [I ought to have all the 
amusement poss to prevent me from 
brooding, so [’m making an effort. For 
one thing I’m trying to train Norty’s 
musical taste, which is—oh, simply 
awful! He actually likes Menperssoun ! 
Fancy, you know! “Why,” 1 said, 
‘* Menpetssonn’s voted trivial and middle- 
class to a degree nowadays. They ’ve 
put comic words to one of the Songs 
Without, and are singing them in a 
panto. That shows what MENDELssoHN ’s 
come to.” ‘I don’tcare,” was all that 
Norty said, “I like the old ones.” So, 
to correct his taste, I took him to hear 
the famous Dr. Crotchet conduct his 
wonderful new Symphony that every- 
one’s beenravingabout. But he wouldn’t 
admire it, though I explained its scope 
and meaning most clearly. ‘‘ Oh, I don’t 
say it’s not all right,” he said, “and 
just what a symphony “ought to be—a 
tiny little tune trying to peep out occa- 
sionally, and then all of them rushing 
at it and banging it to death—that’s 
the idea in a symphony, I know—but 
it’s not my style.” He found fault, too, 
with Dr. Crotchet’s conducting. “No 
Englishman can conduct,” he said; ‘ his 
self-respect comes in his way. Give 
me those foreign Johnnics that jump 
about like lunatics and seem to be 
grabbing up the music in handfuls and 
throwing it at the band.” 

What a lot of boresome rot is being 
written about servants being imposs 
to get and not fit to keep when got! I 
can only say ZJ don’t suffer from the 
servant trouble ; and nobody need who 
keeps a competent ‘housekeeper and 
house-steward to look after them. But 
I believe I manage: better than most 
people. -As to servants being worse 
than they used to be, it’s just a tra-la-la. 
Look at what -“Hamlet says—* Sharper 
than a servant’s tooth it is”—to have a 
something or other, which proves that 
in SHAKSPEARE’S time servants were not 
only bad, but positively dangerous ! 

Oh, I must tell you—Stella’s bring- 
ing out a book, Domestic Management 
by a Duchess. I ran in to see her 
the other day, and, having something 
particular to say, went into her dress- 
ing-room. ‘Two of her maids were 
doing her hair; two more were polish- 
ing her nails; and she was dictating 
the last chapter of Domestic Manage- 
ment to a secretary, showing how a poor 
clerk’s wife on thirty shillings a week 
might have every comfort for her home 
—and save as well! Wonderful crea- 
ture, isn’t she ? 


Ever thine, BLANCHE, 








| 
THE REVIVAL OF THE FITTEST. | 

Tiere is a story I read years ago, in 
which one of the characters is described 
continually as a brilliant wit, the most 
wonderful talker the world had ever 
seen. I he’ieved in this fellow for a 
long time; until, in fact, he made an 
actual appearance in the book. Then 
he failed badly, for on being offered 
a chair by somebody he could only 
remark that he would be chary of accept- 
mam... 

‘To describe your hero as the man 
with the best digestion in the world is 
one thing, to call him the wittiest talker 
is another; it is as bad, in certain 
circumstances, as to announce the 
heroine of your play to be a dancer who 
has captured all London by storm. 
This is what Mr. Henry Arrnur Jones 
did in The Dancing Girl when he wrote 
it eighteen years ago. He has brought 
it up to date for its revival at His 
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Tue Quaker’s DavGcuTrer Quakes, 


David Ives 
Drusilla Ives . 


Mr. Louis Calvert. 
Miss Alice Crawford. 
Majesty's and, since there is only one 
style of dancing now, Drusilla dances 
barefoot, as the habit is at the Palace. 
And somehow, you know, I don’t seé 
Miss Atice Crawrorp at the Palace 
capturing all London by storm. 

Mr. Jones has made other efforts to 
rejuvenate his play; for inStance, he 
refers now to The Daily Mail and to 
Free Trade. (How pointless a joke 
about Free Trade would have been 
eighteen years ago!) But he cannot 
disguise its age. Act III., containing 
the Soliloquy of the Wicked Duke, 
or the Father’s appeal to his Cheild, 
would betray it to anybody. 

Mr. Tree, as the Duke of Guisebury, 
went through his part in a careless way 
which suited the character perfectly. 
He had a delightful air of having for- 
gotten his words; which was, I am 
almost sure, the effect he intended to 
produce. I liked him best in his ex- 
tremely amusing scenes with Reginald 








Slingsby. As Reginald Mr. Vane-Ten- 


PEST was as funny in his own funny way 
as he has ever been. Mr. Basti Ginn 
(the noble young man who is tempted) 
was just right in the First Act, but 
afterwards he seemed uncomfortable in 
a collar and a tweed suit. The’ great 
scene between him and Drusilla was 
particularly unreal; I don’t quite know 
whose fault this was, but I don’t think 
it was mine. Miss Mari Lour played 
the cripple girl, and was, as Grizel (of 
Tommy and Grizel) would have said, 
“just sweet.” M. 





FOLLOWING ALFONSO’S LEAD. 


[The King of Spain was reported to have made 
a promise that he would rot fly in an aeroplane 
at Pau.] 

Tr is stated on good authority that 
Miss Maup At.an has solemnly promised 
the Prime Miister that she will never 
attempt tobogganing in her Salome 
costume. , 

Mr. Rooseve.t, we are delighted to 
hear, has given Mrs. Roosevetr his 
sacred word of honour that during his 
African campaign in no circumstances 
will he wrestle with a gorilla. 

We learn, with mingled feelings, that 
Mr. Haut Caiye has at the last moment 
cancelled his engagement to descend in 
a submarine at Portsmouth. It appears 
that at the eleventh hour he remembered 
that he had pledged his word to Mr. 
HEINEMANN never to run the risk of 
encountering a mermaid. 

But the disappointments and incon- 
veniences caused by the observance of 
these promises are as nothing compared 
with the overwhelming sense of despair 
which settled over all the South of 
England when the dread news was 
broken to the public that Sir Humbert 
Hare-Brusher, R.A, was unable to 
accept the invitation of Mr. Dexter to 
accompany him on an aerial voyage. 
For vesterday was a gorgeous morning 
at Bushey, and the world-renowned 
artist, who had kindly consented to the 
presence of many Bavarian,~: Finnish, 
Eskimo, Spanish and American reporters 


\and photographers, arrived early on the 


Levitation ground where Mr. Felix 
Dexter was standing on the hurricane 
deck of his new spring-heeled air-yacht, 
the “Jump to Glory,” the peculiarity 
of which is that it can at will either 
travel on the ground or leap into the 
air. Up to the last moment it was be- 
lieved by the private secretaries, major- 
domo and valets of Sir Humbert Hare- 
Brusher, R.A., that he would make the 
ascent ; but all expectations were finally 
dashed by the announcement made 
through a megaphone shortly before 
11 o'clock yesterday morning. “I have 
never been so disappointed in my life,” 
so ran this pathetic message, ‘‘as I was 
this morning when I was compelled to 
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Molly (on her first visit to London). “ AUNTIE! WHAT A LARGE DOLLY THAT GENTLEMAN ’s Got!” 








decline Mr. Dexter's tempting proposal. 
But the fact is that yesterday the agent 
who manages my lectures, a really noble- 
hearted fellow, declared that if I went 
up in the air-vacht he would refuse to act 
for me any longer, and I had no choice 
but to give way. What makes my dis- 
appointment all the more bitter is that 
I have just received a telegraphic round 
robin, signed by all my colleagues at the 
Academy, in which they say, ‘ By all 
means go up. Stout fellow! Don’t 
hurry to come down.’” 

After the delivery of the message Sir 
Humbert sat for about ten minutes 
in the car, while Mr. Dexter explained 
the way in which the windbags are 
worked. Sir H. showed a quite extra- 
ordinary quickness in mastering the com- 
plicated mechanism. Mr. Dexter, indeed, 
was so much impressed that he observed, 
“T have never seen any man who under- 
stood how to handle a windbag better ;”’ 
and praise from Mr. Dexter is all the 
more valuable for its rarity. Sir Hum- 
bert subsequently entertained Mr. Felix 
Dexter and his brother Ambrose, or 

“Amby,” as he is generally called, at 
luncheon, together with the Mayor of 
Bushey, Lord Uther Pupe, and Sir 
S. Weld-Head. During lunch Sir Hum- 
bert discussed continuously and with 
extraordinary acumen the effect produced 








on the prices of contemporary pictures by 
motor cars, Srrauss’s operas, Maxtm’s 
restaurant, the corner in wood-pulp, and 
the over production of Bavarian beer. 
During the morning no fewer than 600 
photographs were taken of Sir Humbert, 
all of which will be reproduced on a 
colossal scale at his next lecture, ‘‘ What 
I have done for Art single-handed.” 





The Great Brain at Work. 

“The Oxford University crew made two 
journeys in unchanged order to Iffley yesterday, 
coached by Mr. Haldane.”—Daily Mail. 

The exact strategic purpose of this we 
shall not disclose. 





“A foolish mistake occurred in the report of 
the Bishop of Durham’s speech at the York 
Convocation, published in our issue of yester- 
day. The subject upon which his lordship 
spoke was not the ornaments of the Minister, 
but the ornaments of the minister.” 

Liverpool Daily Post. 


Very unfortunate. Somebody must 
really have another try next week. 





“S$. P. S.”"—You are not entitled to be called 
* The Hon.” because your sister has married a 
peer.” —Birmingham Daily Post. 
A nasty one for “S. P. 8.” He must 
write again about that cousin who 
married the Mayor. 





The Journalistic Touch, 


“ A close personal friend of the King, Lord 
Durham was born only a few moments before 
his twin-brother.”—-The Westminster Gazette. 


Amsterdam philanthropists have 
formed a society with the object of look- 
ing after persons who are found intoxi- 
cated in the streets. As, however, the 
society is, according to The. Evening 
Standard, “ self-supporting,” there does 
not seem to be much in the idea. 








“The Quay followed up with a fine rush up 
the field, and were within an acre of. scoring.” 
—Flintshire County Herald. 

Of course a miss is always as good as 
an acre. 





The Pink of Pronunciation. 


“The ha’penny wits who have already started 
their verses about the French Grand National 
candidate, Lutteur III., making his name rhyme 
with “ flutter,” are warned that the “u” is 
long. Lutteur is French for wrestler, and the 
pronunciation is loo-teur.”—Sporting Times. 


Our contemporary must wrestle again 
with the language. 





A Policy of Panic. 
“T am one of those who hold—Radical as 
I am—that there is something to be said for 
one’s country and for one’s Empire.”—Speech 
by the Mayor of Battersea. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Puneh’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Ar various stages in my jourzey through Mr. H. G. Wetts’s 
story 7'ono-Bungay (Macuittan) I found myself saying, ‘* This 
is excellent. I must remember to point out that this is 
excellent.” But by the time I had got on to the next chapter 
the impression of past excellence, or indeed of anything, bad 
faded from my mind. In other words, Tono-Bungay, though 
it interested me immensely, took no sortof holdon me. This 
is because the hero and narrator, George Ponderevo, is an 
unreal and (I fancy) unrealised person in whom it is im- 
possible to believe. When George takes to flying machines, 
and I ought to feel instinctively that that is just what he 
would do, I can only remember that Mr. Wextts himself is 
rather keen on the subject. ~—- 





| In spite of his “ unfailing intuition,” 7 unfailing tact,” 
and “long fine hands,” Iam convinced that Cyprian Fielding, 
‘the hero of The Heart of a Gypsy (Duckworrn), was a silly 
|man. While spending a holiday at an Exmoor parsonage he 
‘fell in love with the rector’s adopted daughter, Meridiana 
Pharaoh ; but Di (as she was usually and mercifully called) 
divided her love between Cyprian and the Beech-tree under 
which she had, in her infancy, been abandoned by her mother. 
The Beech-tree, if it did not actually talk, was no ordinary 
tree, and in any case, with a rival so deaf to argument and 
persuasion, I think that Cyprian might have been excused if, 
like C.xsar’s enemies, he had sought safety in flight. But he 
‘preferred to go searching for trouble when he took Di to 
London, and allowed her to be bullied by his ambitious step- 
mother and jealous Lady Winifred Turton. The result of 
his conduct in this case was simple pandemonium, and, 

—_—__—_____—_— —— although for the disasters which 
followed the shameless Beech- 





When I ought to trace a con- 
nection between George and his 
manner of expressing himself, I 
can only notice that he uses cer- 
tain words which Mr. Wetts him- 
self habitually and distinctively 
uses. Even when George breaks 
deliberately the sixth, seventh 
and eighth, indeed all the Com- 
mandments, he acquires no sort 
of personality in the process. 
Fortunately some of the minor 
characters are more real. Beatrice 
Normandy, Aunt Susan, and to 
a certain extent Uncle Hdward 
(the inventor of Tono-Bungay) 
are well and truly drawn; they 
give an air of life to the story. 
It isa pity that such a remark- 
able book should not quite have 
come off. Had it been written 
in the third person it would, I 
fancy, have approached more 
nearly to complete success. 





The 358 closely-printed pages 
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tree was chiefly responsible, I 
cannot give Cyprian a testimonial 
for either tact or intuition. Miss 
ltosamonpd Napier writes delight- 
fully of Exmoor, but her attempt 
to combine a fantastic idyll with 
a tale of life in London is more 
courageous than effective. 





Mr. Farqunarson. Sarp, in his 
Short History of the English 
Stage (Water Scorr), has accom- 
plished admirably the task he 
set himself—the compilation of 
a theatrical reference book within 
a convenient compass. It is a 
remarkable comprimé of essential 
facts, set forth with engaging 
directness, intelligently classified 
and exhaustively indexed. But 
| why, in offering to the specialist 
his work of research, does he 
elate the casual reader too by 
furnishing him in the earlier 
chapters with exhilarating mat- 











of In the Potter's House (MrtTuves) 
can hardly be described as easy 
reading, especially for one whose | wiru my picrure?” 
acquaintance with the beauties of 
the American language is as 
imperfect as myown. Happily, 
however, the charm of Mr. Grorcr — 
Dyre Ecprivce’s style is greater even than the difficulty 
of his idiom. What position the writer holds in the 
literature of his country I do not know, but to English 
readers an inevitable comparison will present itself, for 
there is more than a suggestion of our Mr. Harpy in 


Friend, “ WELL, WHAT ABOUT 
‘HAIL TO THEE, 





the foree with which he has told this tale of life in a re-| 


mote New England village fifty years ago. It is by no means 
against a pleasant background that he has set his drama of a 
woman and three men ; the mental atmosphere of Padanaran 
is compounded in equal parts of Puritanism and scandal; 
but it is treated with a delicacy and a power that compel our 
almost unwilling interest. For a long time I wondered what 
there was in it all that recalled some half-forgotten bogie of 
childish reading. At last I realised the association. The 
people of Padanaran are simply the people of The Wide Wide 
World (that narrowest of romances !) looked at from without, 
and with the saving differences of sanity and humour. Per- 
haps it is this that gives to a story about them its half-fearful 
fascination. I question whether anyone will willingly lay this 
book aside unfinished. 


Artist. “ CouLD YOU THINK OF ANY SUITABLE QUOTATION TO Go| On into a dismal chaos of dates 


Btrp THOU NEVER Wert !’” 


ter, only to hurl him down later 


and records unrelieved? As we 
peep with our guide at the old 
Miracle plays and Moralities, 
at the great Elizabethans, at 

—— - —— Betrerton and at Garrick, we are 
| charmed by his method as well as informed by his narrative : 
| Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulei. But when he 
jleaves behind him the eighteenth century and the great 
|romantic days when art still kept alive the vital tradition of 
| artificial presentment, and had no care for “illusion,” then 
all his gaiety and lightness of touch seem to desert him; he 
treads warily and portentously among his contemporaries, 
as one who fears to stumble on an indiscretion, and we begin 
to weary of the way and to turn an unwilling ear to his 
expositions. Is our modern theatre, then, really so dreary ? 
Or is it that we must wait until our dramatists and players 
have receded further into the perspective before the historian 
may with seemliness present them to us as beings living and 
| moving in just relation to the forces and conditions which 
surround them ? 


SuELLEY’sS LINES ?— 
BLITHE SPIRIT, 











“It is believed that the robbery must have taken place after midday 
on February 20, when the treasure was certainly intact, and before 
2 o’clo_k on the afternoon of February 22, at which time the discovery 
was made.”—Daily Chronicle. 

The author of Sherlock Holmes has not lived in vain. 
































